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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 



By PRESIDENT H. W. CHASE 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 



THE UNIVERSITY of North Carolina be- 
gan its official life in 1789, when the legisla- 
ture granted the charter authorized in the 
Constitution of 1776, and its doors were formally 
opened on the fifteenth of January, 1795, with Dr. 
David Ker, Presiding Professor and Faculty — com- 
plete in one person. On February twelfth of the same 
year Hinton James, a weary pedestrian from Wil- 
mington, was admitted, and for two weeks constituted 
the student body. Such were the modest beginnings 
of the University of North Carolina, conceived in 
the minds of the framers of the constitution, author- 
ized by and named for the state, and established 
through the bounty and generosity of a few benevolent 
men. For nearly a hundred years, the University's 
support came from student fees and private benefac- 
tions, laving a host of warm friends and rich tradi- 
tions. Proud of these, cherishing the memory of 
her founders and patrons, ever conscious of the past, 
but mindful only of the present and future, the Uni- 
versity strives for a fuller and improved service to 
the people of the state and nation. Its interests are 
as broad as the life of the state, and the scope of 
its activities is determined by its interpretation of the 
cultural and practical needs of the state in the field 
of education. 

The College of Liberal Arts is designed to give 
a student broad training in general fields of study, 
and to provide an opportunity for the investigation 
of many fields of knowledge. The School of Ap- 
plied Science offers technical training in chemistry, 
electrical, civil and highway engineering, and geology. 
All courses are founded on the broad basis of the 
cultural and utilitarian need of the student, and are 
thorough and practical. The School of Commerce is 
an expression of the University's desire to serve the 
business life of the state, and it endeavors to give a 
broad and practical training to men who intend to 
engage in some phase of industrial or commercial 
activity. The Graduate School finds its province in 
the training of students who plan to become teachers 
and investigators in special fields of learning, in the 
fostering of research, and affords an opportunity i. or 
intensive study. It provides courses leading to the 



masters' and doctors' degrees in various fields. The 
Schools of Education, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, and 
Public Welfare are equipped to give professional 
training in their subjects. The laboratories, libraries, 
and professional equipment of these schools are un- 
surpassed in the South, and, in addition to adequate 
professional libraries, a general library of more than 
a hundred thousand volumes affords unlimited data 
on a wide range of subjects. 

In order to give adequate training in a professonal 
study, it is essential that a student should have a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
the subject, and it is important that he should have 
a broad background in related subjects. To ensure 
this result, all professional curricula at the University 
are planned by interdepartmental boards, and all es- 
sential and related courses are scheduled in such a 
way that the student obtains suitable combinations 
with the least possible loss of time, and in the most 
convenient and helpful order. Through such interde- 
partmental cooperation, the University is able to give 
organized and balanced courses, to cover a larger field, 
to stimulate greater interest in a technical subject, and 
to provide a more liberal education in professional 
study. This is illustrative of the University's concept 
of its duty as a state institution ; it conceives of its mis- 
sion as being much larger than the training of teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, professional and non-professional 
men, as such. To give adequate training in a specific 
subject is to accomplish a big task, but no institution 
can be satisfied with that alone. A man must be more 
than a professional or a business man; he must be a 
part of the community in which he lives. To promote 
high standards in one's trade is only a part of the duty 
of a good citizen; he must hold the public business 
to be, in a measure, his own. His interests and train- 
ing should be broad enough and full enough to equip 
him for an active part in the life of his community, 
whether country-side or metropolis. In short, to be 
interested in living up to and promoting the highest 
standards of citizenship should be the aim and first 
nature of a college man. His passion for a clean and 
open deal in all matters should leave few havens for 
shady transactions; and his earnestness for higher 
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levels of civic life will find expression in a better com- 
munity and a nobler commonwealth. 

How best to teach or instil this above-the-curricula 
part of an education is one of the tasks before all 
colleges today, and to which the University is giving 
much attention. If it were wholly a matter of texts or 
courses, its solution would be simpler; but it is far 
more than that. It deals with the never constant 



problem of organizing a young character. The Uni- 
versity confidently believes that the most hopeful and 
effective agency for this purpose lies in the mode of 
government of the college community. In its judg- 
ment, and it is not one just arrived at, but one 
founded on a long and successful experience, the 
only method that gives promise of success is one based 
on an atmosphere of large and responsible freedom. 



THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 



By PRESIDENT J. I. FOUST 
Greensboro, N. C. 



THE NORTH CAROLINA College for Women 
was established by the General Assembly of 
the state in 1891, under the name of The 
Normal and Industrial School. Some years later when 
the standard of the work had been materially raised the 
name was changed to The State Normal and Indus- 
trial College. The General Assembly of 1919 again 
changed the name of the institution to The North 
Carolina College for Women. 

When the college opened in 1892 there, were only 
two buildings, the present administration building 
and a large dormitory on the location now occupied 
by the Mclver Building. This large dormitory was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1904. The equipment of the college 
has gradually increased until there are now more than 
thirty modern, well-equipped buildings used for class 
rooms, laboratories, dormitories, etc. The buildings 
erected since 1917 are fireproof in construction. There 
are now in course of erection at the college three 
fireproof dormitories that will accommodate nearly 



four hundred students, a domestic science cottage 
which will be used for practice purposes by this depart- 
ment, and the west wing of Mclver Building. During 
the latter part of this month the Board of Directors 
will meet for the purpose of letting the contract for 
the enlargement of the library. The plans for the 
enlargement of this building will increase its capacity 
about three-fold. 

During the first year, 1892-93, there were enrolled 
at the college 223 students. The enrollment has in- 
creased from year to year until there are at the present 
time enrolled nearly 1,000 students. Including the 
summer session there will be taught at the college 
during this year nearly 2,000 people. 

The institution was established in 1891 as a normal 
training school. At that time the state had made no 
permanent provision for the training of its teachers, 
and the establishment of this college was the first effort 
along this line. Since the establishment of the 
college, however, the opportunities for young 
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